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REMINISCENCES. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G. 


Il. PATRIARCHAL JUSTICE AT ADEN—PERIM. 


MENTIONED in a former article 
the manner in which I was suddenly 
transferred from being a second 
lieutenant of artillery to the almost 
irresponsible position of governor of 
an important and somewhat turbu- 

lent colony. In those days, and probably it is the 
same now, the Resident had enough to do with 
his military command and a general superintend- 
ence over every department ; all matters of detail, 
and especially the administration of justice, were 
left to his assistant. I had at first no European 
help whatever in the numerous departments of the 
administration. 
assistant was appointed—Mr Hormuzd Rassam, 
who became well known afterwards through his 
captivity in Abyssinia. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was already distinguished by his 
services to Assyrian archeology ; it is to him that 
we owe many precious antiquities in the British 
Museum, such as the Deluge Tablets and the 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. The discovery 
of Sepharvaim was about his latest achieve- 
ment. 

I shall never forget the appalling amount of 
responsibility thrust upon me without any pre- 
vious preparation. I knew absolutely nothing of 
law or criminal procedure, The Indian Penal 
Code was not then in existence, and our justice 
was administered in what we used to call ‘The 
Patriarchal Department.’ Almost the first criminal 
case I had to investigate was the barbarous murder 
of a Hindu boy. When the details came to my 
notice I consulted my chief, Colonel Outram, who 
gave me the wholesome advice, often, perhaps, 
given by others in similar circumstances, ‘ Study 
the case carefully; give your decision unhesitat- 
ingly, but never state your reasons. Your decision 
will generally be right ; your reasons will almost 
invariably be wrong.’ The result of this advice 
was that in all the many years during which I 
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administered justice at Aden not a single sen- 
tence of mine was ever made the subject of 
appeal. 

The case to which I have alluded is a curious 
instance of the unreliable nature of mere circum- 
stantial evidence. The body of a Hindu boy was 
found in the ravine which Arabs from the interior 
used as a market-place. Both his hands and feet 
were cut off and were lying beside him, evidently 
for the suke of the silver bangles and anklets 
which Indian children habitually wear. He was 
the son of a Hindu woman of very indifferent 
character. Near her house was that of a mason 
named Govind, who was very intimate with the 
mother, and much attached to the boy. On the 
previous evening the latter had committed some 
little naughtiness, and his mother threatened to 
punish him. The child ran away, saying, ‘If you 
are going to beat me I will take my supper with 
Govind.’ He was seen to enter Govind’s house 
about eight o’clock, but nothing more was known 
of him till his dead body was found. My sus- 
picion was naturally directed to Govind ; he was 
fond of the boy, it is true, but he was a man of 
bad character, and so impecunious that the value 
of the bangles would have been an object of con- 
sideration to him. On examining the ground, I 
noticed a line of spots of blood from the body to 
Govind’s house ; in the house was a mat stained 
with blood, but this was susceptible of explana- 
tion. The evidence appeared so strong that I 
brought him to trial for murder, but yet so defee- 
tive that I felt bound to acquit him. 

A short time afterwards I was taking my usual 
morning ride about the town. I saw an Arab 
carrying two small sharks from the beach to the 
fish-market ; their heads were cut off, and their 
tails attached to a bar of wood which he supported 
by the middle on his shoulder, At every move- 
ment of his body a drop of blood fell on the 
ground. The line thus formed passed over the 
JAN. 14, 1899. 
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place where the boy’s body had been found ; it 
continued to Govind’s door, and thence to the 
fish-market. I had failed to notice any blood on 
either side of the line between the two places, and 
it is quite possible that the first series of spots 
might also have been caused by a fisherman. If 
I had hanged the accused I should certainly have 
had a mauvais quart @heure afterwards. 

The charge of the jail interested me almost 
more than any other part of my duties; it was 
the cause of the Reservoirs being discovered, as 
I have already shown. Architecturally it had not 
much to boast of, being simply a rectangular 
enclosure of rude stone walls, containing a few 
sheds of Zanzibar rafters, as they were called— 
poles of mangrove-wood—placed so close together 
as to prevent a man passing through, but ad- 
mitting light and air in every direction. Protec- 
tion against cold was not a matter that we had 
to take into consideration in that climate. The 
roofs were of reed and thatch, the floors of mud, 
with a varnish of cow-dung. From a sanitary point 
of view they were perfect. I do not think that 
there was a jail in British India with such a low 
death-rate ; but we had to depend much more on 
the vigilance of the police than on the strength 
of the walls for the security of the prisoners. 
These consisted not only of culprits sentenced at 
Aden; there were between sixty and seventy 
state prisoners, sent to undergo long periods of 
imprisonment for acts of rebellion committed in 
India. They all had chains on their ankles; but 
it depended on their own conduct whether these 
were light or heavy. When I first took charge 
of this primitive establishment, the prisoners were 
employed exclusively on outdoor labour on the 
roads, and every man was permitted, on his 
return from a short day’s task, to amuse himself 
by cooking his own dinner, and to spend a great 
part of his spare time in the covk-rooms, Being 
a new broom, I naturally determined to sweep 
this time-honoured custom away. One day, with- 
out any previous notice, I paraded the prisoners 
and instituted a thorough search of their persons, 
bedding, and kitchens. The result was as I had 
anticipated. I found that almost every prisoner 
had a knife, a razor, or a pair of scissors in his 
possession, besides small sums of money, apparatus 
for gambling, and hoards of every conceivable 
species of rubbish: of these I seized and destroyed 
several cart-loads. I ordered that for the future 
they should be divided into messes of twenty, 
and appointed an old worn-out political prisoner 
as cook to each, due regard being had to 
their legitimate prejudices of race and caste. 
This created quite a revolution ; the operation of 
cooking had been their most cherished distraction, 
and they preferred rather to starve than to 
abandon it. As there was no religious question 
involved, I fixed on the Ist of January, then 
near at hand, for the new system to come into 
operation ; they positively refused to receive their 


rations, and from that day till the 9th not an 
ounce of food was received by prisoners of Indian 
nationality, who constituted the great majority of 
the whole. It was not till I had made them 
understand, very clearly and practically, that 
corporal punishment would follow disobedience of 
prison discipline that the mutiny was quelled, 
Subsequently the jail became to a great extent 
self-supporting: printing, both in English and 
Arabic, bookbinding, and other industrial arts 
were introduced ; and only those men who could 
not possibly be employed within the walls were 
sent out to the public works. 

Our great triumph was when Her Majesty 
assumed the direct government of India from the 
East India Company. The Royal Proclamation to 
the chiefs and princes of India was_ translated 
into all Oriental languages ; it was sent to us, and 
admirably rendered by Mr Rassam, the second 
assistant, into Arabic, and beautifully printed in 
that language at the jail press, 

Although the construction of the jail was so 
slight, escapes were almost unknown. I only 
remember one; but that was so curious as to be 
worth narrating. A Somali managed to escape on 
two separate occasions, immediately after having 
been sentenced to long periods of imprisonment 
for house-breaking. Some time after his last 
escape I had occasion to visit the Somali country, 
about a day’s ride south of Berbera. I encamped 
in a large, fertile valley, where were vast herds 
of camels and ‘hills of sheep.’ Almost the first 
person I met was my friend the escaped burglar. 
He welcomed me in the most cordial manner, 
constituting himself my personal attendant; he 
slept across the door of my tent, brought me 
beakers of camel’s milk, organised dances for my 
amusement, and treated me generally as if I had 
been his benefactor. It was curious to see the 
conduct of this savage. He thoroughly understood 
that I had no personal animus against him; he 
had been brought up to consider his neighbours’ 
goods as his lawful prey; but he recognised my 
right to prevent him and punish him if I could. 
He had circumvented me twice, and there was 
really no cause why he should harbour ill-feeling 
towards me. On my departure I shook him 
warmly by the hand, and gave him a_ liberal 
present and an urgent invitation to return to 
Aden, assuring him of the hospitality of the 
British Government for at least twenty years. He 
laughingly replied that he had had sufficient expe- 
rience of British civilisation, and preferred his 
own pastoral and nomad life for the future, 

By this time Outram had left Aden, as he was 
required for more important duties in India. His 
successor was Brigadier, afterwards Sir, William 
Marcus Coghlan, with whom I continued on the 
most affectionate terms during all the years we 
remained together at Aden. He retired into 
private life about the same time that I went to’ 
Zanzibar, and took up his residence at Ramsgate. 
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I cannot refrain from quoting one of his last 
letters to me: 

The postman has brought me no letter which has grati- 
fied me more than yours of the 7th November. I am 
delighted to follow your wanderings, and to hear how 
well you are getting on. Not that I ever doubted that 
you would succeed anywhere, and at anything to which 
you apply yourself. I have a very pleasant recollection 
of our association at Aden; we got on so well because 
we had confidence in each other. Often as I have 
attempted to express my sense of obligation, I never per- 
fectly succeeded; but I did what I could, and I watch 
your career with satisfaction. . . . I received lately a 
letter from Sir Charles Wood, in which he told me that 
Her Majesty the Queen had ‘graciously approved of my 
appointment as K.C.B., in recognition of my long and dis- 
tinguished service, especially as Governor of Aden.’ .. . 
This is satisfactory to me, to my family, and to my 
friends. I am sure you will be pleased. I cannot forget 
how much I am indebted to you for my success, and 
of course also for this honour. 

Sir William Coghlan died at Ramsgate in Novem- 
ber 1885, full of years and honour. 

There is one of my reminiscences which I cannot 
pass by. Some years ago I published in the 
Asiatic Review an article called ‘The True Story 
of the Occupation of Perim.’ As there is no know- 
ing how soon the importance of this position may 
be realised, I may be allowed to return to the 
subject. 

There is no act of our administration to which 
I look back with greater satisfaction then this. 
Perim is a mere rock, it is true, but one which 
possesses the singular value of being so distinctly 
in its right place that we cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the possibility of its being in any 
other hands than our own. The question is often 
asked, ‘Where is Perim—the beautiful island of 
Perim; and how did it become Britain’s key to 
the Red Sea?’ Every one knows that it is in 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and is fully con- 
vinced that the ridiculous story in the Lays of Ind 
is an accurate account of the manner in which 
it came into our possession. The amusing ballad 
‘Perfide Albion’ recounts how a French frigate 
called at Aden on its way to the Red Sea. The 
officers were cordially entertained by the Governor 
(Coghlan); and when their hearts were warmed 
by good fare and generous wine, the captain 
dropped a hint that he was going to touch at 
Perim for purely scientific purposes. The Gover- 
nor winked to his aide (myself), who immediately 
stole away, and, while the captain was still at the 
festive board, got into a man-of-war which hap- 
pened to be in the harbour, and thus antici- 
pated the gallant Frenchman, who did not leave 
Aden till the following morning. 

And now, gentle reader, ‘tis time that you knew 

What horror had burst on Le Capitaine’s view. 

On a ridge on the island, which highest appeared, 

A pretty tall flagstaff was solidly reared— 

So tall *twould have certainly shamed all the trees 

Had there been any there; and afloat on the breeze 

Streamed the swelling expanse of the glorious old flag 

Which English affection and slang call ‘The Rag;’ 


While beneath, hat in hand, were a group of Jack-tars. 
Engaged evidently in shouting hurrahs ; 
And astride on a rock. ‘neath an umbrella’s shade, 
Like the spright of the scene, our acquaintance the 
Aide. 
Thus Perim was won 
And thus Frenchmen were done; 
And if a bit shabby, 
°*Twas very good fun. 


All this, of course, is purely imaginary ; but no 
doubt there is a grain of truth in all the fiction 
current about Perim. Ever since the scramble 
for Africa and other unoccupied spots on the 
earth’s surface took place, French agents, official 
and unofficial, were always travelling about the 
East in search of strategical positions and coaling- 
stations. But, at the time of which I write, their 
reports and recommendations rarely got beyond 
the cartons of the ministers to whom they were 
addressed ; the favourable opportunity was always 
neglected, and sometimes we stepped in and acted 
while they were considering the advisability of 
action. The consequence is, that while we have 
a continuous chain of stations between England 
and the remotest part of our Eastern possessions, 
France has only one place, Jiboutil, between 
Algeria and Tonkin, where her vessels could coal 
in time of war. 

In 1856-57 a French consular agent, Monsieur 
Henri Lambert, spent much of his time in visit- 
ing the various ports on the Arabian and African 
coasts near Aden, and there was strong reason to 
suppose that his object was to occupy or to re- 
commend the occupation of Perim. The magni- 
ficent work of Monsieur de Lesseps had not yet 
been commenced, and Englishmen generally were 
incredulous of its being brought to a successful 
termination; but there was no such doubt in 
France, and Monsieur Lambert did not conceal 
his opinion that his government would probably 
occupy Perim so as to command the entrance to 
the Red Sea in the event of the Canal being 
constructed, 

This no doubt stimulated our activity in the 
matter. Brigadier Coghlan strongly urged the 
immediate occupation of the island for many 
reasons, one being that steam communication 
between England and India had so greatly 
increased that it became necessary to facilitate as 
much as possible the dangerous navigation of the 
Red Sea. It is difficult now to realise how much 
steam navigation was then in its infancy. We 
had on the station a vessel of the Indian navy, 
the Lady Canning, the copper boilers of which, 
once in the Hugh Lindsay, were the first that had 
ever entered the Red Sea! 

The Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb presented the 
most serious obstacle to navigation, and it was 
considered that a light on Perim would greatly 
facilitate the passage of steamers. Perim was, 
in fact, an integral part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, During the war between England and 
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France at the close of last century it was found 
necessary to occupy it as one of the measures in 
reply to Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, and a 
force of four hundred men was despatched thither 
under Colonel Murray in 1799. The island was 
taken possession of, in the name of the East 
India Company, with the usual formalities. The 
court of directors fully concurred in Lord 
Elphinstone’s recommendation for its reoccupation, 
and I was sent to take possession of it once more 
in the name of the East India Company, but on 
this occasion without formalities or ceremonies of 
any kind, 

The ‘fortifications’ of Perim have often been 
described in detail; the fact is that there was 
never the slightest intention of building any. 
The island cannot, of itself, be a bar to vessels 
passing the Straits. The smaller strait, indeed, 
it might command, as the width between the 
island and the mainland of Arabia is only a mile 
and a half; but the distance from it to the 
African coast is eleven miles, and this passage, 
therefore, is beyond the reach of artillery. The 
great value of Perim, however, is its deep and 
capacious harbour. In time of war one or two 


vessels at anchor there, with banked fires, could 
prevent an enemy from entering or leaving the 
Red Sea without giving them battle. The nations 
of Europe may say or do what they please regard- 
ing the Suez Canal; Perim is Britain’s key to the 
Red Sea. It was pointed out when Perim was 
first occupied that, should the Suez Canal really 
be completed, the harbour of Aden would no longer 
suffice to contain all the vessels that would pass 
down the Red Sea, and that there would not be 
sufficient accommodation on shore for commercial 
purposes or for the stowage of coal ; therefore our 
mercantile interests would require the relief that 
Perim might be expected to afford. This provision 
has been fully realised. A company has been 
formed at Liverpool for the purpose of utilising 
the great natural advantages of Perim, and the 
actual formation of the coaling-station there took 
place in 1883. Thus Government has secured, 
without any cost to the State, a station where the 
largest ironclads can replenish their stock of coal 
and provisions, and which may one day be of 
immense value to our navy and to our nation if— 
which God forbid—we should ever find ourselves 
engaged in war with a European nation. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER VIL 


PETROVITCH and Madame 
=| Bernstein left for Paris this morn- 
ing, said the maid who opened 
the door to Browne at Warwick 
Road; and the latter, when he 
heard it, felt his heart sink like 
lead. He could scarcely believe his ill-fortune. 
Only a moment before he had been comforting 
himself with the thought that he would soon be 
standing face to face with Katherine, ready to 
ask her a question which should decide the happi- 
ness of his life. Now his world seemed suddenly 
to have turned as black as midnight. Why had 
she left England so suddenly? What had taken 
her away? Could it have been something in con- 
nection with that mysterious business of Madame 
Bernstein's of which he had heard so much of 
late? Then another idea struck him. Perhaps 
it was the knowledge that she was leaving that 
had occasioned her unhappiness on the previous 
afternoon. The maid who had opened the door to 
him, and whose information had caused him such 
disappointment, was a typical specimen of the 
London boarding-house s:rvant, and yet there was 
sufficient of the woman still left in her to enable 
her to see that the news had proved a crushing 
blow to the man standing before her. Her heart 
was touched with a feeling of compassion that 
was not often there. 
‘Can you tell me at what hour they left?’ 


Browne inquired. ‘I was hoping to have seen 
Miss Petrovitch this morning.’ 

‘I can tell you what the time was exactly, the 
girl replied. ‘It was on the stroke of nine when 
they got into the cab.’ 

‘Are you quite certain upon that point?’ he 
asked. 

‘Quite certain, sir, she answered, ‘I know it 
was nine o’clock because I had just carried in the 
first floor’s breakfast ; and a precious noise, sir, he 
always makes if it is not on the table punctual 
to the minute. There were some letters for 
Madame Bernstein by the post, which the other 
girl took up to her bedroom. As soon as she 
read them she sent down for Mrs Jimson and 
called for her bill. “I leave for Paris in an hour's 
time, Mrs Jimson,” says she, sort of short-like, 
for I heard her myself; “so make me out my 
bill and let me have it quickly.”’ 

‘And did Miss Petrovitch appear at all surprised 
or put out at having to leave London at such 
short notice?’ Browne asked, not without a little 
trepidation. 

‘Well, sir, that was exactly what I was agoing 
to tell you,’ the girl replied, dropping her voice 
a little, and glancing back over her shoulder into 
the house, as if she were afraid she was being 
watched. ‘She did seem precious put out about 
it; at least so the other girl says. Jane tells me 
she feels certain Miss Petrovitch had been crying, 
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her eyes were that red, and when she went into 
tle room she and madame were at it hammer and 
tongs.’ 

‘I suppose they left no message for any one 
who might chance to call?’ Browne inquired, 
refusing to comment on what the girl had just 
told him. 

‘Not as I know of, sir,” the young woman 
replied. ‘But if you will just wait a minute I’ll 
go in and ask Mrs Jimson. She will be sure to 
know, 

Browne contained his patience as best he could 
for some five or six minutes. Then the girl re- 
turned and shook her head. 

‘There’s no message of any sort, sir,’ she said ; 
‘at least not as Mrs Jimson knows of.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Browne simply. ‘I am much 
obliged to you.’ 

As he said it he slipped half-a-sovereign into 
the girl’s hand. The bribe completed the effect 
the touch of romance, combined with his pleasing 
personality, to say nothing of his smart cab drawn 
up beside the pavement, had already produced. 
Not only would she have told him all she knew, 
but, had she dared, she would have gone so far as 
to have expressed her sympathy with him, 

Browne was about to descend the steps, when 
another idea occurred to him, and he turned to 
the girl again, 

‘You do not happen to be aware of their address 
in Paris, I suppose?’ he inquired. ‘I have a 
particular reason for asking the question.’ 

‘Hush, sir!’ she whispered. ‘If you really want 
to know it, I believe I can find out for you. 
Madame Bernstein wrote it down for Mrs Jimson, 
so that she could send on any letters that came 
for her. I know where Mrs Jimson put the piece 
of paper, and if you’ll just wait a minute longer, 
I'll see if I can’t find it for you and copy it out. 
I won’t be a minute longer than I can help.’ 

Feeling very much as if he were guilty of a 
dishonourable action, Browne allowed her to depart 
upon her errand. This time she was somewhat 
longer away, but when she returned she carried, 
concealed in her hand, a small slip of paper. He 
took it from her, and once more thanking her for 
her kindness, returned to his cab, 

‘Home, Williams,’ he cried to his coachman, ‘and 
as quickly as possible. I have no time to spare.’ 

As the vehicle sped along in the direction of 
the High Street, Browne unfolded and glanced 
at the paper the girl had given him, Upon it, 
written in a clumsy hand, was the address he 
wanted, and which he would have fought the 
world to obtain, 

‘Madame  Lernstein,’ so 
Jacquarie, Paris, 

‘Very good,’ said Browne to himself trium- 
phautly. ‘Now I know where to tind them, Let 
me see! They were to leave London in an hour 
from nine o'clock ; that means that they started 
from Victoria and are travelling vid Newhaven and 


it ran, ‘35 Rue 


Dieppe. Now, there’s a train from Charing Cross, 

vid Dover and Calais, at eleven. If I can catch 
that I shall Le in Paris in an hour and a half 
after them,’ 

He consulted his watch anxiously, to find that 
he had barely an hour in which to pack his bag 
and to get to the station. However, if it could be 
done he was determined to do it; accordingly he 
bade his man drive faster. Reaching Park Lane, 
he rang for his valet, and when that somewhat 
stolid individual put in an appearance, bade him 
pack a few necessaries and be ready to start for the 
Continent at once. Being a well-drilled servant, 
and accustomed, by long usage, to his master’s 
rapid flittings from place to place, the man ‘offered 
no comment, but merely saying, ‘ Very good, sir, 
departed to carry out his instructions, 

Two minutes to eleven found Browne standing 
upon the platform at Charing Cross Station. It 
was not until le was comfortably installed in the 
carriage aud the train was rolling out of the 
station that the full meaning of what he was doing 
struck him. Why was he leaving England?) Why, 
to follow this girl And why? Why, for one 
very good reason—because he loved her! But why 
should he have loved her, when, with his wealth, 
he could have married the daughter of almost 
any peer in England; when, had he so desired, 
he could have chosen his wife from among the 
most beautiful or most talented women in Europe ? 
Katherine Petrovitch, attractive and charming a» 
she was, was neither as beautiful, as rich, nor as 
clever as a hundred he had met. And yet she 
was the one woman in the world he desired 
for his wife. 

So concerned was he about her that, when they 
reached Dover, his first thought was to examine 
the sea in order to convince himself that she iad 
had a good crossing. He boarded the steamer, the 
lines were cast off, and presently the vessel’s head 
was pointing for the Continent. Little by little 
the English coast dropped behind them and the 
shores of France loomed larger. Never before had 
the coast struck him as being so beautiful. He 
entered the train at Calais with a fresh satisfaction 
as he remembered that every revolution of the 
wheels was bringing him closer to the woman he 
loved. The lights were lit in the cafés and upon 
the boulevards when he reached Paris and was 
driven through the crowded streets in the direc- 
tion of the hotel he usually affected. 

Familiar as he was with the city, it seemed 
altogether different to him to-night. The loungers 
in the courtyard of the hotel, the bustling waiters, 
the very chamber-maids, served to remind him that, 
while in the flesh he was still the same John 
Grantham Browne, in the spirit he was an alto- 
yether separate and distinct individual from the 
man they had previously known, On reaching his 
own room he opened the window, leant out, and 
looked upon Paris by night. The voice of the great 
city spoke to him, and greeted him as if with the 
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sweetest music. Once more he was sharing the 
same city with Katherine Petrovitch, breathing 
the same air, and hearing the same language. 

Shutting the window at last, he washed off the 
stains of travel, changed his attire, and descended 
to the dining-hall. 

Having no desire to lose time, he resolved to in- 
stitute inquiries at once about the Rue Jacquarie, 
and to seek, and if possible to obtain, an interview 
with Katherine before she could possibly depart 
from Paris again. How was he to know that 
Madame Bernstein’s plans might not necessitate 
another removal to Rome, Berlin, or St Petersburg ? 
—in which case he might very easily lose sight of 
her altogether. He had never trusted madame, and 
since her departure from England he was even 
less disposed to do so than before. There was 
something about her that he did not altogether 
appreciate. He had told himself that he did not 
like her the first day he had met her at Merok, 
and he was even more convinced of the fact now. 
What the link was between the two women he 
could not think, and he was almost afraid to 
attempt to solve the mystery. 

Dinner at an end, he rose and went to his room 
to put on a cloak. In love though he was, he 
had still sufficient of his father’s prudence left 
to be careful of his health. 

Descending to the courtyard once more, he 
called a fiacre, and when the man had driven 
up, inquired whether he knew where the Rue 
Jacquarie was. The man looked at him with 
some show of surprise. 

‘Oui, w’sieu, he replied, ‘I know the Rue 
Jacquarie, of course ; but’ 

‘Never mind any buts,’ Browne replied as he 
jumped into the cab. ‘I have business in the 
Rue Jacquarie, so drive me there at once.’ 

‘To what number?’ the man inquired, in a 
tone that implied that he was not over-anxious 
for the job. 

‘Never mind the number,’ said Browne; ‘drive 
me to the corner and set me down there.’ 

The man whipped up his horse, and they 
started vid the Rue Tronchet. Turning into the 
Rue St Honoré, and thence into the Place de la 
Madeleine, they proceeded in the direction of 
Montmartre. For some time Browne endeavoured 
to ‘keep ‘tally of the route. Eventually, however, 
he was obliged to relinquish the attempt in despair. 
From one street they passed into another, and to 
Browne it seemed that every one was alike. At 
last the driver stopped his horse. 

‘This is the Rue Jacquarie,’ he said, pointing 
with his whip down a long and somewhat dingy 
thoroughfare. 


Browne bade him wait for him, and then pro- 
ceeded down the street on foot in search of No. 35. 
After the magnificent quarter of the city in which 


‘he had installed himself, the Rue Jacquarie 


seemed mean and contemptible in the extreme. 
The houses were small and dingy, and it was plain 
that they were occupied by people who were not 
the possessors of any conspicuous degree of wealth, 
He walked the whole length of the street in search 
of No, 35, and, not finding it, returned upon the other 
side, At last he discovered the house he wanted. 
He thereupon crossed the’ road, and standing on 
the opposite pavement, regarded it steadfastly. 

Lights shone from three of the windows, and 
Browne’s pulses beat more quickly as he reflected 
that it was just possible one of them might 
emanate from Katherine’s room. 

It was now close upon ten o’clock, and if all had 
gone well with them the girl should now have 
been in Paris some three hours. It was extremely 
unlikely that after such a journey she would 
have gone out, so that he had every reason for 
feeling certain she must be in the house before 
him. In spite of the thin rain that was falling, 
he stood and watched the building for some 
minutes, Once a woman’s shadow passed across a 
blind upon the second floor, and Browne felt his 
heart leap as he saw it. A few moments later a 
man and a woman passed the concierge. They 
paused upon the doorstep to wish some one 
within ‘good-night ;’ then, descending the steps, 
they set off in the same direction in which 
Browne himself had come. Before doing so, how- 
ever, they turned and looked up and down the 
street, as if they were afraid they might be observed. 
Seeing Browne watching the house, they hastened 
their steps, and presently disappeared down a side 
thoroughfare. For an ordinary observer this little 
event might have had little or no significance ; 
but to Browne, in whose mind indefinable sus- 
picions were already shaping themselves, it seemed 
more than a little disquieting. That they had 
noticed him, and that they were alarmed by the 
knowledge that he was watching the house, was 
as plain as the lights in the windows opposite. 
But why they should have been so frightened was 
what puzzled him, What was going on in the 
house, or rather what had they been doing that 
they should fear being overlooked? He asked 
himself these questions as he paced down the 
street in the direction of his cab. But he could 
not answer them to his satisfaction. 

‘Drive me to the Amphitryon Club,’ he said, 
as he took his place in the vehicle once more ; and 
then continued to himself, ‘1’d give something to 
understand what it all means.’ 
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SEBASTOPOL TO-DAY. 


SEBASTOPOL TO-DAY. 


By ALFRED KINNEAR. 


‘HE official visit which the Czar 

Nicholas II. has recently paid to 

the chief Russian stronghold in the 

Black Sea, and the fanfare of re- 

joicings over the renascence which 

it celebrated, must have awakened 

some stirring memories. A brief sketch of the 
Sevastopol, or Sebastopol, of to-day, drawn also from 
a recent visit, may not be without interest. To 
the vast majority of Englishmen the comparatively 
restricted territory known as the Crimea is a terra 
incognita ; yet to hundreds, and, indeed, thousands 
of the survivors of the middle fifties the great 
historic campaign must ever awaken sensitive 
memories of a long and heroic struggle. But while 
beyond the reach of the average British traveller, 
and known in a vague way to others, the region in 
which high military reputations found their cradle 
and others their grave has been brought by the 
resources of steam, then nearly in its infancy, 
almost to our doors. In that campaign—the final 
scene of all in the pomp and majesty of England’s 
stately line of battleships—London was removed 
by many days from Sebastopol, and the road was 
beset by manifold dangers and delays. To-day 
the traveller in almost as many hours, and with 


a minimum of delay or peril and a maximum 
of comfort, may traverse the road. 
Travellers—Russian as well as English—staying 
at Sebastopol, or detained over Sunday, have a 
pleasant way of taking a droshky-drive out to the 
heights of Balaklava or into the famous ‘ Valley 


of Death’ between luncheon and dinner. The 
drive is over high rolling ground swept by the 
breeze anon from the sea and now from the stately 
Chersonese. It is for both nations classic ground. 
To the Russians of Odessa and the north it is the 
Riviera of the Black Sea. Yet rising high above 
its fine spring and autumn climate, and its mani- 
fold natural attractions, is the memory of that 
death-struggle—that Crimean Waterloo—which no 
Russian soldier can ever forget or wholly forgive. 
As one steams round the bluff red cliffs of Bala- 
klava Bay, to quote James Grant, the Russian 
oflicers on board the Black Sea mail-boat will 
gather to the side and talk in low tones of the 
famous war and the destruction by the hand of 
Heaven of the great English armada. 

The British otticer, for an expenditure of eighty 
kopeks, may ride over the great entrenchments, and 
in four hours cover a region which it cost England 
millions of money, and years of time and almost 
countless lives, to circumvent. It is when one takes 
this drive and looks over the relatively limited 
field of the campaign that the real tenacity and 
genius of the Russian defences come upon us, 

Sebastopol, again, that epic in military defence— 


what a gem of the Orient, as we see it in the 
calm of peace !—Sebastopol as seen from the sea in 
the flush of a fine spring or autumn morning, and 
again when the westering sun bathes the white build- 
ings and the cream-hued forts in a golden glow, 
looks supremely lovely. It is a scene of broken 
beauty, of white dome and green slopes, rising from 
a sea of deepest blue. Two new forts have taken 
the place of those that gave our admirals so much 
trouble and baffled the ingenuity of our gunners 
and submarine miners. Two hotels, of the modern 
‘grand’ family kind, overlook the entrance to the 
harbour, while away and high to the left is where 
the great Malakoff stood. 

A weird yet, to the English visitor, a deeply 
interesting feature of the street which flanks the 
harbour to the right, and contains the British 
Consulate, is the reniains of ruined buildings ap- 
parently once of considerable size and prominence. 
This road was the old highway to Balaklava. It 
cut between the Redan and the Little Redan, and 
then, curving, passed through the entrenchments 
and amid the English lines. It was at the head 
of this street—straight, broad, and steep—that 
sharp fighting occurred. It was down this rough, 
ill- paved, battle-seamed, siege-torn thoroughfare 
that the retreating Russians hurried and the allied 
forces followed to seize the prize that had been 
won at last, and so dearly. It is up this street 
to-day that merry travelling parties now drive to 
the scene of battle. Although well-nigh half-a- 
century las passed since the war, the effects of the 
bombardment are still seen along the line we have 
traced. In fact, very little of that street could 
have been left standing when the city fell. One 
sees, at every step almost, deep yawning gaps 
where great houses, war factories, or private stores 
once stuod. Some of these buildings must have 
been of great size, if not of opulent splendour ; and 
the visitor marvels at such wreckage in the midst 
of palaces. The explanation is perhaps to be found 
in the supposition that the owners either were 
killed in their homes or that they fled, or never 
had the means of restoring their demolished pro- 
perty. Further, it will be remembered that the 
Treaty of Paris practically provided against the 
restoration of the city. At any rate there is the 
wreck in the midst of the renascence, historical 
if not living testimony to the vigour of British 
artillery or the tire-dealing power of our mortars. 
Some of the buildings succumbed to our cannon ; 
some were fired hy our shell. 

Even in the glory of restoration the sur- 
viving ruins remind one of bits of old Jerusalem 
or of Damascus. One of the most striking re- 
mains, to my mind, is to be found in the outer 
posts of what | should take to have been a restau- 
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rant or café-chantant ; for wpon one of the pillars, 
quite legible under a thin smearing of whitewash, 
which it has preserved while not wholly effacing, 
is a small placard or playbill bearing the date 
£1854” and announcing an entertainment while 
Britain’s artillery was thundering at the gates of 
the beleaguered city. But this is a touch of eyni- 
cism which every great siege produces. Sebastopol 
remained until 1870 practically as the bombardment 
had left it. Then, when France, one of the Powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Paris, had been crushed 
by the war with Germany, the Czar Alexander 
tore up the treaty, laid the foundations of the 
Black Sea Fleet; he and his successor gradually 
rebuilt Sebastopol, restored the arsenal, added a 
great shipbuilding establishment ; and that is why 
Russia rejoices to-day. This is why Fort Con- 
stantine looks like the creation of yesterday, while 
the still remaining ruins here and there testify 
to the disasters of the Crimean war. 

To my mind the defence of Sebastopol was much 
finer than the assault; and in the museum, most 
reverently maintained by the Russian Government, 
we obtain glimpses both of the character of the 
assault and the stubborn nature of the defence, 
Even now one may distinguish the great clamps 
that held the iron cables thrown across the har- 
bour. The museum is full of relics of the great 
struggle—Russian, British, French, and Turkish. 


One may trace the course of the campaign in a 
fine ground-plan in relief; and any one wander. 
ing about the entrenchments has only to scratch 
the surface of the earth with a walking-stick to 
bring up bullets, round-shot, fragments of shell, 
broken sabres and pistols and helmets, and remains 
of uniforms, with human bones. Comparatively 
recently a Scotch gentleman added to the museum 
the plumed bonnet of one of the ‘ Forty-Twas 
When picked up the bonnet contained the head 
of one who had been a giant, for the trunk of a 
Highlander, six feet to an inch, lay ten or twelve 
yards away. The head had been taken off by a 
shell, cut as clean from the neck as if severed with 
an axe. It was one of the relics of the Alma— 
of that magnificent charge of the Highland 
Brigade, which will liye if for nothing else but 
Colin Campbell's impetuous order: ‘The wounded 
will lie where they fall.” There was no time for 
halts or individual efforts in the cause of mercy. 

The Russian authorities in Sebastopol, now a 
great naval dockyard ‘up to date,’ while jealous 
of their secrets, are courteous enough to strangers, 
who are permitted to see a good deal. The city 
has an interest especially for English travellers 
on its historical account; but as a thing of 
beauty, quite apart from its potentialities, it is 
a gem in a very exquisite example of Nature’s 
setting. 


MR BRAITHWAITE’S PERPLEXITY. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was about a month afterwards, 

Mr Braithwaite was leaving home. 

Every year he took a fortnight’s 

holiday in London by himself. It 

was during Convocation, and it was 

generally supposed that he was at- 

tending the meetings and assisting at ecclesiastical 

matters of that kind. During his absence a locum 

tenens took the Sunday duty, and Mrs Praithwaite, 

a host in herself, administered the parish with un- 
tiring zeal. 

The Rector was not sorry that the day of his 
departure had arrived. The house had been a 
good deal upset lately, and once when he had 
been away for the day he found a dressmaker 
had had possession of the study; and there was 
a litter of frocks and other paraphernalia of the 
kind upon some of the chairs, 4 

For Maggie was engaged to be married. It 
was a most satisfactory match—a young squire 
of the neighbourhood who had ,loved her from a 
child. His parents were dead, and he had an 
unimpeachable rent-roll. A nice fellow in every 
way. No one had anything to say of him but 
praise. He was a churchwarden, and subscribed 
to everything with a free hand. He looked after 


his tenants. He hunted a little. 
deal. 

But the chief thing in its favour was Mrs 
Braithwaite’s frame of mind. There was a respite 
from battling with the misdeeds of others such 
as had uot been for many years. The parish 
was well-behaved. No one neglected his duties, 
With the servants there was no fault to find. 
Even the animals felt the difference. The dogs 
ventured once or twice into the drawing-room, 
and the cat crept on to the new velvet-pile arm- 
chair. 

The trousseau was rather too obtrusive, no 
doubt, and the arrangements for the wedding were 
a little fatiguing towards the end. But not once 
had the Rector been taken to task for visiting the 
wrong sick baby, or asking after the husband of 
the young woman who had never had a husband 
of any kind. He felt particularly cheerful; and 
then, too, during the last month he had made 
great strides. Not with Kitty, to be sure. He 
never had got on with her. She generally eyed 
him distrustfully from a distance, and if he came 
upon her in the garden, she was still inclined to 
run the other way. 

But Maggie had been charmingly forthcoming, 
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Acting up to her new role, she had asked his 
opinion on different matters, and had come into 
the library to talk to him from time to time. 
Once or twice she had thrust her pretty little 
arm within his as he strolled down his favourite 
walk in the garden, between the sweet-peas and 
the purple clematis which flanked the path in 


festoons on either side. He felt more than ever 
regretful that he had not made use of his oppor- 
tunities before. 

And now he should not see her again till just 
before the wedding. 

He had packed his portmanteau, and the 
carriage was coming round to take him to the 
station in half-an-hour. He sighed a little to him- 
self as he arranged some papers in a drawer and 
put away a few things he did not care to leave 
about. 

He had left the door open, but his back was 
turned to it, and he did not notice for a moment 
that some one had come in, Then, suddenly 
looking up, he saw that it was Maggie. He 
noticed that she was pale, and there was an ap- 
pearance about her eyes as if she had shed tears 
not long ago. 

‘I wish you weren't going away, father, she 
said as she came and stood by the writing-table 
beside him. As she spoke she filgeted the letter- 
clip up and down, 

The Rector looked surprised. He was not ac- 
customed to regret at his departure. It was 
generally welcomed by the servants for a sus- 
pension of late dinner, and by Mrs Braithwaite 
for house-cleaning and purposes of that kind. 

‘I think it is one’s duty to take a change,’ 
said the Rector a little apologetically. ‘I didn’t 
think my absence would be regretted by any- 
body,’ 

‘Well, you see, father, when you come back it 
will be just before the wedding—and it all feels 
—so—so’—— Her voice shook and the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Her father stopped sorting the papers in his 
hand. ‘I don’t understand, he said in a_be- 
wildered sort of way. He sat down in_ his 
chair, 

‘I don’t know how to—explain,’ said Maguie 
piteously as she put a small embroidered hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

He looked at her for a moment in. silence. 
‘You mean to say—you are not happy ?’ he asked 
at length. 

The girl flushed. Then suddenly she flung her- 
self down upon the ground and laid her pretty, 
fair head against his knee. 

*‘No—I don’t want to marry anybody—not any- 
body at all. I don’t want to—— Ohi father, 
can’t you understand ?’ 

‘This is very serious, said the Rector as he 
grimly stroked her hair. He looked at the clock. 
There were only a few minutes more before it 
would be time for him to start. He wished she 


had chosen a little earlier in the day. After 
making his arrangements and fixing his train 
nothing had ever stopped him before. 

What should he do? 

‘You are a little upset. It is a great step in 
one’s life, I know,’ he said at last. ‘But you will 
have a very good husband. I would not have 
consented ’ he faltered a moment before her 
gaze—‘no, I would not have consented, he re- 
peated firmly, ‘if I had not been sure of that.’ 

‘I know he’s good; but he—I don’t think I 
really—I don’t really love him. Does it matter, 
do you think ?’ 

She looked at him questioningly through a 
mist of tears. 

The Rector fidgeted with his keys. He foresaw 
a prospect of agitating days and sleepless nights 
before which his spirit quailed. The secret joys 
before him, the great orchid show, and the 
wonderful new tulips gleamed luringly ahead. 
He would miss all this if he stayed. 

‘Does it matter marrying—when one only just 
likes a person—just enough to—to kiss them 
sometimes—if one has to, went on his daughter 
inexorably. 

The Rector rose from his chair. He kept his 
eyes steadfastly away from the clock. As he 
turned them in the opposite direction they fell 
upon the portrait of his dead wife. She looked 
at him from out of the long-past years. 

He stopped. He came and stvod in front of 
the girl, and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Yes, it does matter,’ he said slowly. ‘It matters 
everything in the world. It must be broken off’ 

He could hear the sound of the carriage-wheels 
coming round, His portmanteau was being carried 
dowustairs. .. . He went to the door. 

‘Mason,’ he said to the servant outside, ‘tell 
Davis I have put off going away to-day. Tell 
him to take the carriage round.’ 

‘Oh father, you mustn’t stay for me!’ cried 
the girl; ‘you have never missed gving on the 
same day before.’ 

‘Because I’ve neglected my duties for seventeen 
years it is no reason for going on dving so,’ said 
the Rector a little testily. Even a martyrdom 
has its irritating moments. 

‘Dear child,’ he went on quite quietly, ‘some 


/ day you will know what real love means. Till 


then, wait. 


Nothing makes up for the lack of it; 
it is at best a covered-up misery without.’ 

‘But mother—what will she say? I daren’t tell 
mother. Father, couldu’t we run away ?’ 

The Rector smiled grimly. In his heart of 
hearts there was nothing he would like better 
than to run away. As his thoughts flew back 
down the vista of his past life, he saw himself, in 
a sense, continually running away. There were 
other kinds than the merely physical performance. 

‘Don’t worry yourself, dear; leave it to me,’ 
he said at last. ‘I will talk to your mother 
about it.’ 
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‘She will be very—angry,’ said the girl. She 
was knotting her handkerchief nervously in her 
fingers. 

‘I know,’ said the Rector firmly. ‘Dear child, 
he went on after a pause, ‘I am beginning to 
perceive I might have been a different father to 
you, if I had had more courage and been less 
selfish over my’—— He paused a moment and 
then went on; ‘Anyhow, I can begin now. I will 
manage it for you. I will tell your mother 
to-night when she returns from the flower- 
show.’ 

‘Will you write to—to—Charlie?’ said the girl 
hesitatingly. 

The Rector looked at her in. silence for a 


moment. ‘I think that will be your part,’ he | 


said; ‘the only right course is. to write and 
explain to him yourself’ 

‘Oh dear! it is all so dreadful. What shall I 
do?’ 

The Rector pulled himself together. He made 
her sit down. He talked for another half-hour, 
and had the satisfaction of perceiving that when 
she left him she was in a more composed frame 
“of mind. When it was all over he sank into 
his low reading-chair and shut his eyes. He 
felt as if he had gone through some severe 


and unaccustomed physical task. Nor was it 
over. There was a horrible dread at his heart 
of work still to be done. The facing of Mrs 
Braithwaite loomed alarmingly near. He remem- 
bered the few occasions, in the past, on which 
he had done so, and felt that they had taken 
years off his life. 

And yet it must be done. 

At last the carriage-wheels were heard; and, 
feeling too nervous to await her approach, he 
forestalled the parlour-maid and went to the hall 
door to let her in. 

He noticed by her face that indians was 
amiss. He had learned to read her face. Though 
she looked surprised to see him, there was evi- 
dently something on her mind which excluded an 
interest in any other matter. 

‘Herbert, she said, the spring of the vis-a-vis 
going up in a little bound as she alighted— 
‘Herbert, you still here? Well, never mind ; 
I’ve something important to tell you; so come 
into the library, and shut the door’ 

He followed her down the passage, noting 
particularly the solid, set look of her capacious 
shoulders, upon which the little lace fichu which 
she wore over her best Sunday silk appeared 
apologetically inadequate. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


tion has come to demand much 
‘hy attention in this country, It is 
Ag now admitted that more than a 
mere elementary education, such as 
is to be had in the primary schools, 
is required to fit the average youth for the battle 
of life. But, besides this, there is another con- 
sideration, which many regard as of vastly more 
importance than the first: it is tnat, if Great 
Britain is not to be gradually but surely ousted 
from the world’s markets by her foreign rivals, 
for one thing her artisans must be taught to 
take an intelligent interest in their work, and 
must be able to direct their energies to perfecting 
it. The movement in the direction of industrial— 
but more especially technical—education had its 
beginnings before the latter consideration received 
much attention, in the establishment of a few 
technical schools, mostly in London. 

General interest was only aroused to the im- 
portance of the subject in 1881, when a royal 
commission appointed to consider it brought out 
the fact that this country was far behind the 
Continent and the United States in this respect. 
The Government seriously took the matter in hand, 
In that year was passed the Technical Instruction 
Act, and in the following year the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise Duties) Act. The first act 
defined technical education as (1) instruction in 


=n 7 ITHIN recent years industrial educa- 
ey 


science and art applicable to industries ; (2) the 
application of special branches of science and art 
to specific industries; and (8) other kinds of 
instruction which may be approved by the Science 
and Art Department, and are stated by the local 
authorities to be required by the circumstances of 
their district. By the same act county councils, 
town councils, or other local authorities were per- 
mitted to levy a rate not exceeding one penny in 
the pound for the purposes of technical education. 
By the Local Taxation Act a tax on spirits was 
raised for the benefit of local authorities, giving 
them permission to use the whole or part of it 
for the same purpose. 

Meanwhile technical education had been making 
rapid progress in London, and in 1884 the Central 
Institution at South Kensington was opened, having 
been built and equipped at a cost of £100,000. 
The education given at. the Institution is, how- 
ever, of a higher grade than the usual technical 
instruction. Students are qualified to become 
mechanical, civil, and electrical engineers, super- 
intendents and managers in various kinds of 
industries, and technical teachers. Besides this 
and numerous other institutions more or less fully 
equipped for the teaching of technical, industrial, 
and manual subjects, there are the institutions 
known as Polytechnics. Up to 1891 there were 
only the Regent Street Polytechnic and the 
People’s Palace ; now there are eleven. At these 
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places instruction in almost every branch of 
technology, science, and art, and in industrial 
and manual subjects, is given, from the most 
elementary to the highest stages. 

In other parts of the country the development 
of technical education has been almost as equally 
rapid as in London, Besides special colleges in 
the chief cities, there is hardly a town or other 
centre of population in which facilities are not 
given for technical instruction of some kind. 

In addition to the money raised under the two 
acts already mentioned, funds for the support of 
technical education are drawn from the rates levied 
under the Public Libraries Act, from endowments, 
fees, &e. The estimated total expenditure of 
public money on technical education in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1895-6 was £793,507. 

Technical instruction is carried on in both day 
and evening schools. In day schools, for pupils 
who desire to give their whole time to study, 
every kind of technical, commercial, and some- 
times industrial or manual instruction is given, 
Some of the pupils at these schools study up to 
the age of eighteen before taking to practical 
work. Most of those who do this, however, 
intend to follow such occupations as mechanical 
or electrical engineering, chemical or textile 
manufactures, or agriculture, where the processes 
involved demand a comparatively wide knowledge 
of science. Much of the advanced work of such 
pupils is done in fully equipped laboratories and 
workshops, such as all colleges have. In the 
evening classes, mainly for those who work 
during the day, facilities are given for the study 
of science and art as applied to their daily work, 
and for the acquisition of a commercial education. 

The kind of technical or industrial education in 
any particular district depends very much upon 
the industries there predominant. In the cotton 
districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, for instance, 
among other things the principles of’ cotton- 
weaving and spinning are taught; in dairy 
counties such as Cambridge, Berks, &c., dairy- 
work, bee-keeping, horticulture, &c.; and in such 
iron districts as Warwickshire and Staffordshire, 
mechanical engineering, iron and steel manu- 
facture, 

In regard to industrial or manual training, it 
stands to reason that the best place in which a 
young man ought to learn his trade is the work- 
shop (and some masters are prejudiced enough 
to look with a jaundiced eye on youths hot from 
the ‘schools’). ‘But while this is so, it is also 
recognised that there are many questions of 
materials, design, principles, and methods which 
it is nowadays quite impossible for a beginner to 
be instructed in during business hours, and which 
can be both more economically and more effi- 
ciently taken in hand by an organisation especially 
charged with such work.’ 

In looking at the state of industrial education 
abroad, our attention is naturally turned in the 


first instance to Germany, which within the last 
few years has done so much to imperil our 
trade supremacy. It is said that it was the 
World’s Fair at Philadelphia in 1876 which 
awakened Germany to the importance of in- 
dustrial, as distinct from technical, education. 
The German Commissioner, Professor Reuleaux, 
telegraphed to Prince Bismarck that ‘our goods 
are cheap but wretched” Inquiries were instituted 
by the various German states into the causes of 
the industrial inferiority. They found that  re- 
quisite technical knowledge was wanting among 
the labourers, a knowledge which could only be 
acquired in suitable schools, and that every in- 
dustry relies upon the technical knowledge and 
ability accumulated by years of skilled labour for 
its success in the world’s markets; hence that 
special excellence in any branch of industry is a 
result both of technical schooling and acquired 
skill. The result was that a large number of 
industrial schools were at once started on a 
systematic plan, and German industry was not 
long in feeling the effect. These institutions are 
of three kinds: elementary industrial schools, which 
prepare the mass of the people; secondary in- 
dustrial schools, for the teaching of foremen and 
designers; and higher institutions or colleges, 
which prepare those destined for industrial leaders. 
Previous to 1876 there were schools of each kind 
already in existence; but the various states now 
fostered industrial education by subsidising the 
schools established for that purpose. 

These industrial schools are both day and 
evening schools, As the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age is prohibited in 
factories and workshops, many communities have 
made attendance compulsory between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, and some of the states 
have made this possible by law. The state 
leaves to each community the choosing of the 
particular subjects to be taught, these being suited 
to the needs of the locality—agricultural or in- 
dustrial, as the case may be. The secondary 
industrial schools are in the large industrial centres. 
of the empire. They are chiefly schools of design, 
in which three-fourths of the time devoted to 
study is given to drawing and mathematics. Few 
of these schools have workshops ; but the students, 
being mostly apprentices or journeymen artisans, 
can make models in their shops after designs 
made at school. The masters encourage this, for 
they often benefit by new ideas or inventions 
thus introduced. The whole system of industrial 
education is under the control of the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. 

No country, perhaps, has carried industrial edu- 
cation to more perfection than Switzerland, and 
there is no country in Europe which can boast 
of more industrial and trade schools in proportion 
to the population. Swiss industrial education, 
however, does not altogether depend upon schools. 
A system was experimentally started a few years 
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ago which had worked very well in Baden. This 
was the subsidising of selected master-workmen for 
training apprentices according to prescribed rules 
and regulations, The period of trial expires in 
this present year, and if it has proved successful, 
the Federal Government will grant the means to 
carry out the plan on a much more extended 
scale. The examination of apprentices is a great 
feature in the Swiss system. In some of the 
cantons the examination is obligatory, in others it 
is optional. About 1200 candidates are examined 
annually, but this number will increase as soon 
as obligatory examination is adopted in every 
canton. Switzerland is moving indirectly towards 
compulsory instruction for all those designing to 
follow industrial pursuits. 

Of the higher industrial institutions of Switzer- 
land, those of Zurich and Berne are the most 
noted. The school at Berne aims to teach a young 
man a trade; to enable those who have learned 
a trade in some workshop to complete their tech- 
nical education, and so prepare themselves for 
higher positions than that of artisans; to check 
the immigration of skilled workmen from other 
countries; and to elevate the trades in general. 
Instruction is gratuitous. Funds are furnished, 
partly by the community, partly by the Federal 
and Cantonal Governments, and partly by the 
sale of the products of the shops. The graduates 
are examined under the rules in force for ap- 
prentices. The conviction seems to be growing in 
Switzerland, as it has grown in Baden, that it 
is better to subsidise the masters for the training 
of apprentices than to extend the system of trade- 
schools. 

In Austria it is only comparatively recently that 
active steps have been taken to bring industrial 
education up to the level of neighbouring coun- 
tries, As a national institution, it may be said 
to be in its experimental stage. Both the 
systems of subsidising masters and of establishing 
trade-achuols are being tried. So successful have 
these so far shown themselves that it is proposed 
to introduce the Swiss system of examination of 
apprentices. 

In France elementary instruction in agriculture 
is compulsory in rural schools; lence it is taught 
from the earliest school age—namely, seven. In- 
struction is given both by means of text-books 
and by simple experiments aud observation. The 
Minister of Public Instruction says : ‘The end to be 
attained by elementary instruction in agriculture 
is to give the greatest number of children in 
rural districts the knowledge indispensable for 
reading a book on modern agriculture, or attend- 
ing an agricultural meeting with profit; to im- 
presse them with the love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city or manu- 
factures; and to inculeate the truth that the 
agricultural profession, the most independent of 
all, is more remunerative than many others for 
sudustrious, intelligent, and well-instructed fol- 


lowers.’ For those who wish to follow agriculture 
as a profession there is, of course, secondary in- 
struction. 

Denmark owes its prosperity almost wholly to 
the perfection of its agricultural or dairy industry. 
Naturally, therefore, this branch of industry receives 
most attention. The necessary instruction is given 
at what are called rural high-schools. In these 
schools men—peasants of from eighteen to thirty 
years of age—spend five months of winter, and 
women three months of summer, ‘receiving an 
education which leans chiefly to the human side, 
and gives but a secondary place to the scientific 
and technical side, the object being to develop 
the heart, mind, and will’ The leading agri- 
culturists of Denmark hold that, apart from 
the advanced study of agriculture in the uni- 
versity stage, the spread of improved methods of 
farming is due more to the ‘highly developed 
common-sense’ of the Danish farmers as brought 
out by their rural high-school education than by 
any technical training in the schools. 

In the United States the movement for manual 
instruction was inaugurated in 1865 by the starting 
of the Institute of Technology in Boston. In all 
the principal cities of the Union there are now 
one or more special industrial institutions, schools, 
or colleges. To take New York alone, there 
are among its institutions the New York Trade 
School, where instruction is given in trades 
exclusively ; the Working-man’s School, where 
manual training according to the latest trade 
methods is a special feature ; the Pratt Lustitute, 
Brooklyn, the object of which is to promote 
manual and industrial education, as well as 
cultivation in literature, science, and art; and 
the Teachers’ College, for the manual training of 
teachers, among other things. The Jews have 
two institutions in New York—the Hebrew 
Technical Institute and the Baron de Hirsch 
Trade-School, the latter for assisting Russian and 
Roumanian Jews to gain a knowledge of some 
trade and a sufficient knowledge of the English 
language. Most of these institutions in the great 
cities are either self-supporting or are supported 
by endowments. In 1862, colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts were, by 
act of Congress, and by further act in 1890, 
endowed with public lands and the proceeds 
arising from their sale. These two sources of 
revenue, amounting to about 1,500,000 dollars, do 
not represent the whole income; other sources 
are fees, state grants, &. The total income 
amounts to about 5,250,000 dollars. Although 
previous to 1862 agricultural colleges existed 
in some of the states, after their endowment 
they rapidly increased, and now there are about 
fifty. While agriculture is taught in most 
of them, the branches of industry peculiar to 
each state are not neglected. In addition to 
these there are fourteen industrial colleges and 
institutes for coloured pupils; these are mostly 
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in the southern states. It is, however, admitted 
that Germany is ahead of the Republic in the 
matter of industrial education, and that much 
more requires to be done. 

Great Britain does not, in regard to industrial 
education, compare favourably with some of the 
Enropean states. Many of our schools, excel- 
lent though they be, are, strictly speaking, not 
industrial schools at all, or only partially so. 
All give instruction in science and art as applied 
to industries—a great number of them nothing 
else. Others give this instruction along with 
instruction in commercial subjects ; others again, 
but they are comparatively few, combine these 
two branches with a more or less amount of 
purely industrial and manual training. The great 
majority of the schools are, or aim at being, 
secondary industrial schools; they are, in other 
words, technical schools. Elementary industrial 
education is practically neglected. The one 
is as important as the other. This is fully 


recognised in Germany, the country above all 
others from which we have most to fear. There 
technical or secondary industrial education follows, 
in natural sequence, elementary industrial educa- 
tion, according to a sound and common-sense 
system, under the control of a responsible minister. 
We cannot be said to have a system. Local 
authorities are under no control except in so far 
that the industrial and manual subjects (‘other 
kinds of instruction’) which they may elect to 
teach must be approved by the Science and 
Art Department. 

It may be hoped that the trend towards tech- 
nical instruction will be aided by the proposals 
recently issued in a circular from the Education 
Department, in which recognition is asked for a 
distinct class of science schools, to which a grant 
will be given conditionally on their giving a 
special three years’ course of instruction in ex- 
perimental science, drawing, history and English 
literature, and means of instruction, 


THE STORY 


Sg|T first sight the robbery of gold or 
yy silver bullion would seem one of 
the most hazardous of all forms of 
theft. The great weight and clumsi- 
ness of the ‘swag,’ the number of 
people usually employed in guard- 
ing it, and, not least, the difficulty of disposing 
of it when stolen render the adventure peculiarly 
dangerous. Perhaps, however, the very magnitude 
of the task, the risks attending it, and the bold 
and skilful combinations necessary to circumvent 
them possess attractions of their own to the 
minds of the more Napoleonic class of criminals. 
Certain it is that bullion is a frequent object 
of attack, and sometimes the thieves have man- 
aged to get clear away with their booty without 
leaving any clue. The impudent robbery of 
silver ingots in broad daylight in a London street 
a few years ago is no doubt still fresh in the 
public mind. In this case the thieves were 
tracked and caught. The affair presented some 
features unique in the history of crime, and no 
doubt if the police told the whole story, which 
did not come out at the trial of Sarti and his 
confederates, it would appear more surprising 
still. But it may be doubted whether this case 
equalled in romantic interest the great bullion 
robbery on the South-Eastern Railway over forty 
years ago, when gold to the value of £12,000 was 
stolen from the night mail on its way from 
London to Folkestone. 

On May 15, 1855, the night mail for Folkestone 
and Dover left London Bridge Station with a 
large quantity of gold in the guard’s van, The 
specie belonged to three firms—Messrs Abell & Co., 
Messrs Spielmann, and Messrs Butt—and its in- 


OF A GREAT BULLION ROBBERY. 


tended destination was Paris. Every care was 
taken to prevent theft. The gold was contained 
in three boxes, each of which was bound with 
iron bars and had been sealed and weighed before 
the start. These again were placed in two iron 
safes fastened by Chubb locks. The safes were in 
ordinary use for the conveyance of bullion. Two 
keys were required to open each, but the same 
pair did for both the safes. Three sets of 
duplicate keys were in the possession of the 
railway company, one being kept in London, and 
another at Folkestone ; the third was in the charge 
of the captains of the South-Eastern Railway 
boats. On this eventful night the safes were 
taken out of the train at Folkestone in the 
ordinary way (nothing unusual being noticed) 
and placed on board the boat for Boulogne. 
On arrival at the port the boxes were taken out 
and weighed. It was subsequently found that the 
weight here differed from the weight in London. 
At Paris they were weighed again, and the weight 
corresponded with that of Boulogne. When the 
boxes were opened it was discovered that £12,000 
worth of gold had been abstracted and a quantity 
of shot substituted to make up weight. The police 
were at once communicated with, and made ex- 
haustive investigations. It was obvious from the 
comparison of the weights at the different stop- 
pages that the robbery must have been com- 
mitted before the bullion reached Boulogne, and 
the impossibility of touching it while on board 
the boat rendered it practically certain that the 
gold was stolen from the train between London 
and Folkestone. Beyond this, however, the police 
could discover nothing. The thieves had decamped 
with £12,000, leaving not a trace behind. 
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The affair was soon forgotten by the majority 
of people, but in September 1856 public interest 
was revived ina singular manner. A man named 
Edward Azar had been convicted in October 1855 
of uttering a forged cheque, and had _ been 
sentenced to transportation for life. He was at 
this time undergoing the preliminary imprison- 
ment at Portland, and he now came forward and 
made a remarkable confession to the authorities. 
He declared that the bullion robbery sixteen 
months before was committed by himself and 
three accomplices—namely, William Pierce, for- 
merly a tickct-printer in the employment of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company ; James Burgess, 
guard ; and George Tester, clerk in the office of 
the traffic superintendent of the company. The 
three men were arrested, and on the 13th of 
January 1857 their trial opened at the Old 
Bailey before Mr Baron Martin. 

The principal witness against them was the in- 
former, Agar. His reason for turning qneen’s 
evidence in this unexpectel way was a desire to 
be revenged upon Pierce for the latter's conduct 
to a woman whom Agar had left under his care. 
Before his arrest Agar was living with a young 
woman named Fanny Kay, who had borne him a 
child, and of whom, despite occasional quarrels, 
he was passionately fond. When he was sentenced 
to transportation he entrnsted to Pierce a sum of 
£3000, which he had acquired somehow before 
the bullion robbery, to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of Fanny Kay and his child. But aftera 
short time Pierce appropriated the money himself, 
and turned the unfortunate woman adrift. This 
came to the ears of Agar in Portland, and, having 
nothing to lose himself, he determined to repay 
his quondam friend’s treachery by informing 
against him. 

In the indictment Pierce was described as a 
grocer, imperfectly educated, and aged forty. He 
had been dismissed from his place as ticket-printer 
to the railway company in 1850. Burgess, who 
was aged thirty-five, and had been in the com- 
pany’s service as guard for thirteen years, was 
described as ‘well educated;’ and Tester, who 
was only twenty-six, was accorded the same de- 
scription. Agar was aged forty-one, and on his 
own confession hal made his living by crime for 
nearly twenty years. 

The informer told his remarkable story with 
much coolness and obvious sincerity. He had 
become acquainted with Pierce about five years 
before, when the latter was clerk at a betting- 
office in King Street, Covent Garden. One day 
Pierce told iim that it was the custom to convey 
goll bullion in a safe by the night train from 
London Bridge Station to Folkestone, and proposed 
that they should attempt a robbery on a large 
wale. Agar, however, declined, thinking the 
scheme impracticable. He went to America for 
some time, and on his return accidentally met 


Pierce in King Street. Pierce then asked him if 


he had thonght any more about the robbery. 
Agar replied that he believed it would be im- 
possible to carry the thing out unless they could 
obtain an impression of the keys used for the 
safe. The two men had repeated meetings, and 
at last Agar told Pierce that if he could obtain 
the impressions he would have no objection to 
undertake the completion of the scheme. Pierce 
said he thought he could get the impressions, and 
explained that Burgess and Tester would be their 
only confederates. Burgess was already known 
to Agar; Tester he only knew by sight. That 
young man was then stationmaster at Margate, 
and Agar went down to see him by arrangement 
with Pierce, who wrote asking Tester to show the 
expert thief an impression of the cash-box key to 
see if it would be any criterion to go by in 
making the keys for the bullion safes. But despite 
the most laudable desire to advance in, the pro- 
fession of crime, Pierce proved himself only a 
novice in this affair of the keys; and Agar was 
obliged to tell Tester that the impression he had 
to show was not of the slightest use. Tester, 
who also seems to have had a natural taste for 
knavery, therenpon declared that it was a great 
pity Pierce had not mentioned the matter to him 
before, because when he (Tester) was clerk at 
the Folkestone Station he had the keys in his 
possession. 

Agar returned to London without success, but 
in consequence of Tester’s last remark it was 
determined that Pierce and he should go down 
to Folkestone and reconnoitre. They took lodg- 
ings, Agar going by the name of Adams, and gave 
out that they were there for the sake of the sea- 
bathing. This was quite twelve months before 
the robbery actually came off. They went down 
to the station and the pier regularly every dav to 
observe the arrival of the trains and the delivery 
of luggage to the boats, thus making themselves ac- 
quainted with the habits of the officials. But their 
constant watching aroused the suspicion of the 
police. Pierce, whom they had particularly noticed, 
was obliged to go back to London, but Agar stayed 
behind for a few days. Then Tester introduced him 
to a young man named Sharman, who sometimes 
had charge of the keys at Folkestone, and Agar 
set about corrupting him; but, as the informer 
said in court, Sharman ‘being a very sedate 
young man, he could not get much informa- 
tion from this source. He therefore returned to 
town somewhat disheartened, and advised that 
the matter should be allowed to rest for some 
time. 

Pierce, however, still clung to the scheme in- 
domitably ; and at last fortune siniled upon their 
enterprise. Tester, who had by this time been 
promoted to a clerkship in the office of the 
traffic snperintendent, wrote to Pierce one day 
stating that one of the keys of the bullion safe 
was lost, and the safe had to be sent to Messrs 
Chubb to be refitted. Tester himself was con- 
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ducting the correspondence in the matter, and it 
was not difficult for him to get the key into 
his possession for a short time to take an im- 
pression of it in wax. But Agar refused to 
entrust such an important operation to an 
amateur, and so Tester was obliged to meet him 
and Pierce at a beer-shop in Tooley Street, 
bringing the key with him. Agar, under pretence 
that he wanted to wash his hands, went into 
a bedroom and took the impression with all 
the care and skill of an adept. Tester then 
managed to put the key into its place in the 
superintendent's office without attracting the least 
suspicion. 

Thus, after months of waiting and disappoint- 
ment, the first step in the conspiracy was achieved. 
But they still required an impression of the 
second key, and this proved a graver difficulty 
than any they had yet experienced. Agar, who 
was plentifully provided with money, having in 
his possession £3000, handed over to Pierce two 
or three hundred sovereigns, which the latter then 
forwarded to him by rail at Folkestone. The 
bogus consignment was made out to Agar under 
the name of Archer. That ingenious gentleman 
of course turned up for his gold on the arrival 
of the tidal train, and observed that Chapman, 
the official in charge, took the second key of the 
safe out of a cupboard in his office. 

A bold stroke was then decided upon. In their 
previous reconnaissance at Folkestone, Pierce and 
Agar had noticed that on the arrival of the 
Boulogne boat Chapman and the other officials 
generally went to the pier to make arrangements 
connected with the transport of luggage, leaving 
the office wntenanted. So one day the worthy pair 
again arrived at the seaside town and waited for 
the arrival of the boat. They then saw Chap- 
man and a man named Ledger leave the office 
and make for the pier. Pierce boldly went inside, 
while Agar remained at the door. Pierce opened 
the cupboard without difficulty and took the 
key to his confederate, who, standing the while 
on the threshold, rapidly took an impression of 
it in wax. Pierce then replaced it in the eup- 
board; and, closing the door of the office, the 
thieves coolly walked away without attracting 
attention. 

Now came the task of filing the keys. Agar 
bought several blank keys and filed them to the 
required shape in Pierce’s house, Walnut Tree 
Walk, Lambeth— with such care that the operation 
took fully two months. Even then perfection had 
not been reached, and Agar actually travelled 
down to Folkestone with Burgess, the guard, seven 
or eight times in order to try the keys on the 
bullion safes, On each occasion they fitted more 
nearly, and at last the day arrived when they 
turned the locks with absolute ease. 

The hour for making the great attempt was now 
close at hand. But first it was necessary to arrange 
for the safe conveyance of the gold after it had 


been stolen. They calculated that the largest 
amount they could carry would be about £12,000 
worth, and they spent several days in preparing 
courier-bags for holding the bullion. Then, as 
they would have to substitute something for the 
precious metal, to bring the boxes as far as possible 
up to the original weight, Pierce and Agar bought 
a quantity of shot. This they put up in a number 
of small bags, some of which were placed in the 
courier-bags and the rest in a large carpet-bag. 
A special bag of black leather was made for 
Tester, who was to get out of the train at Reigate, 
and there take some of the gold and convey it to 
London, so as to relieve the arch-conspirators of 
part of their burden. These preparations were 
made at Agar’s house, Cambridge Villas, Shepherd’s 
Bush ; and when they were complete the bags were 
conveyed by cart to a house in Crown Terrace, 
Hampstead Road, to which Pierce had in the mean- 
time shifted his quarters. 

All was now ready for the enterprise, and the 
gang only waited for a night when a sufficient 
quantity of bullion was being despatched to make 
the robbery worth their while. But as they could 
not find this out till the last moment, they had to 
go to the London Bridge Station for several nights 
before a proper chance arrived. Pierce and Agar 
would drive in a cab to St Thomas’s Street, near 
the station, some time before the train. started. 
Pierce, who was disguised in a black wig and 
false whiskers, wore a big cloak, under which he 
carried some of the bags. Agar also hal a 
cloak, He took it off, however, and went up 
to the station to meet Tester, who told him 
whether any gold was going down that night. 
As already stated, this programme was rehearsed 
for five or six nights before the great opportunity 
occurred, 

At last, on the night of the eventful 15th, as 
Agar was hanging around the station, the guard, 
Burgess, came out and wiped his face. This was 
the appointed signal to indicate that bullion was 
going down with the train. Burgess went back 
to his duties. Agar summoned Pierce hastily, 
and getting two first-class tickets for Dover, gave 
one to his confederate. Pierce thereupon got into 
acarriage. But Agar waited about, and choosing 
his opportunity, managed to jump into the guard’s 
van unobserved. Burgess then carefully covered 
him with an apron. Tester was in another part 
of the train. 

After the train had started Agar threw off his 
covering and proceeded swiftly with the work of 
removing the bullion, which on this night was 
contained in two safes, He opened one with the 
keys and took out a wooden box. This he care- 
fully prised open with his tools and took out four 
bars of gold. One bar he placed in Tester’s bag, 
and gave it to Burgess to be handed out at Reigate. 
The other three he placed in the carpet-bag. 
Then he put shot into the box in place of the gold. 
The train by this time had reached Reigate, and 
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Agar went under cover again. Tester got out and 
received the black bag from Burgess, and once 
more the train sped on its way. Agar got up and 
opened the second box, which was in the same 
safe, and took therefrom a quantity of American 
gold pieces, again substituting shot for the metal 
abstracted. He then fastened down both boxes, 
and sealed them down as they were when they 
started. He locked the safe and opened the other. 
This contained only one box, which he found filled 
with small bars of gold. He took as many of these 
as he thought he had sufficient shot to replace, 
and then fastened the box up again and locked 
the safe. 

Both the safes were removed by the railway 
officials at Folkestone, without suspicion, and 
placed on the Boulogne boat. Agar and Pierce, 
however, went right on to Dover. Arrived there, 
Agar walked at once to the harbour and threw 
the keys and the rest of his tools into the sea. 
Then the successful thieves went to a_ hotel, 
giving out that they had come to Dover from 
somewhere in the adjacent district, and that they 
were going up to London by the 2 a.m. train. 
Before they started they managed to take the 
gold out of the carpet-bag and place it in the 
courier-bags attached to their persons, and when 
they got back to London they left the carpet-bag 
behind in the waiting-room. 

The gold was taken to Pierce’s house, where 
they were joined by Tester with his share of the 
spoil. Pierce sold the American coins to money- 
changers, getting in return as much as £400. 
Then they removed the bullion to Agar’s house 
at Cambridge Villas, and, extemporising a furnace 
in one of the upper rooms, they melted the 
whole of it and ran it into ingots. Agar then 
began cautiously to sell it, receiving about £3 an 
ounce. An interesting fact came out in his evidence 
—namely, that the first person to whom he sold 
some of the bullion was James Saward, better 
known as ‘Jim the Penman.’ This Saward was 
a remarkable character. He was a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, and Agar himself said he had 
seen him pleading in Westminster Hall. Saward 
appeared at the bar of the Old Bailey in the 
following March, charged with the commission 
of an astounding series of skilful forgeries in 
City-~— which were actually beginning to 
affect the security of the entire mercantile com- 
munity—and was sentenced to transportation for 
life. 

Other means of disposing of the gold, however, 
were also found, and one day Burgess and Tester 
visited Cambridge Villas to share in the first 
division of the spoil, each of the conspirators re- 
ceiving from £600 to £700. But before Agar 
could dispose of any more of the gold he was 
arrested on the charge of uttering the forged 

ne, and was sent to prison. He understood 
that the rest of the gold, which was unsold, was 
buried by Pierce in a hole in his pantry under 


the front steps of a house at Kilburn to which he 
had removed from Hampstead Road. The news- 
paper reports of the day do not say whether this 
treasure was ever recovered. 

In telling his strange narrative Agar made 
manifest the animosity he bore towards Pierce ; 
but the details he gave were so clear and con- 
vincing, and were corroborated so strongly by the 
evidence of independent witnesses, that, though the 
prisoners were defended by some of the ablest 
counsel of the day, the jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty. Burgess and 
Tester, who were charged with stealing the 
property of their employers, were sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation, Unfortunately the 
arch-conspirator and worst rascal of the gang 
managed to get off more lightly. Not being in 
the employment of the railway company at the 
time, he could only be proceeded against for simple 
larceny. For this he got the maximum penalty 
—two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, the 
first three months to be passed in solitary con- 
finement. But in sentencing him the judge 
denounced his conduct to Fanny Kay in the 
most scathing terms, and ordered the £3000 
which he had appropriated to be restored to 
the woman. As for Agar, he had been made 
to understand from the first that his confes- 
sion would bring him no remission of the sen- 
tence which had already been passed upon him, 
and therefore he went back once more to the 
hulks, 


AN INDIAN LULLABY. 


Pocahontas, Powhatan’s dearest Jewell and Daughter, in that 
darke nighte came through the irksome woodes . . . and brought 
them so much Provision that saved many of their Lives. .. 
The Loue of Pocahontas so revived their dead spirits, that all 
men’s Fear was abandoned. 

Thus from numbe Death our goode God sent reliefe. The 
sweet Assuager of all other griefe.—Generall Historie of Virginia, 
Capt. Joun Smitn, Sometyme Governor, 


Rest ! rest ! rest! 
The south wind sighs in the pine-tree’s crest, 
The dewdrop sleeps in the rose’s breast, 
The curtains of Night are over the west— 
The beautiful west. 


Ye have won your way from the fiery east ; 

From danger and toil ye stand released. 

Yield ye now to the charm possessed 

By the dwellers within the dreamy west— 
The beautiful west. 


Sleep ! sleep! sleep ! 
See! to our feet the moonbeams creep ; 
By the waves of that silver tide caressed, 
We shall float through the gates of the mystic west— 
The beautiful west. 
Awtonta Kenxepy-Lavare Dickson, 
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